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kingdom, and would continue to do so, unless they (the
Dutch) constrained her to take another measure: That by
these means the States, and the rest of the allies, would
have the opportunity of treating and adjusting their different
pretensions ; which Her Majesty would promote with all the
zeal she had shewn for the common good, and the par-
ticular advantage of that republic (as they must do her the
justice to confess), in the whole course of her reign : That
the Queen had made no stipulation for herself, which might
clash with the interests of Holland; and that the articles to
be inserted in a future treaty, for the benefit of Britain,
were, for the most part, such as contained advantages,
which must either be continued to the enemy, or be
obtained by Her Majesty; but, however, that no concession
should tempt her to hearken to a peace, unless her good
friends and allies the States General had all reasonable
satisfaction, as to their trade and barrier, as well as in all
other respects."

After these assurances given in the Queen's name, the
Earl was to insinuate, " That Her Majesty should have just
reason to be offended, and to think the proceeding between
her and the States very unequal, if they should pretend to
have any further uneasiness upon this head: That being
determined to accept no advantages to herself, repugnant to
their interests, nor any peace, without their reasonable satis-
faction, the figure she had made during the whole course
of the war, and the part she had acted, superior to any of
the allies, who were more concerned in danger and interest,
might justly entitle her to settle the concerns of Great
Britain, before she would consent to a general negotiation."

If the States should object the engagements the Queen
was under, by treaties, of making no peace but in concert
with them, or the particular obligations of the Barrier
Treaty, the ambassador was to answer, "That, as to the
former, Her Majesty had not in any sort acted contrary
thereto ; That she was so far from making a peace without
their consent, as to declare her firm resolution not to make
it without their satisfaction; and that what had passed
between France and her, amounted to no more than an
introduction to a general treaty." As to the latter, the Earl
had orders to represent very earnestly, " How much it was